VI.—DISCUSSION. 


MR. SPENCER’S DERIVATION OF SPACE. 

By Professor John Watson. 

In the last number of Mind Mr. Spencer expresses his indigna¬ 
tion against certain of his critics whom he calls “ Kantists,” or 
“ Neo-Kantists ”. The “ Neo-Kantist,” he declares, systematically 
avoids real issues, “ deliberately ignores ” the arguments of 
Mr. Spencer, and pays no heed to the “ six objections ” and 
“ four impossibilities of thought ” shown to be against his own 
doctrine. Add to this that these arts are employed in support of 
the superstition of the “ production of mind ” by “ supernatural 
endowment,” and it is not surprising that Mr. Spencer, after 
discharging a Parthian arrow, has ridden off and left him to his 
fate. 

With the “ Neo-Kantist” of Mr. Spencer’s imagination I have 
no acquaintance, but as Mr. Spencer classes me under that name, 
perhaps I may he allowed to say a word in his defence. I should 
like to show, if I could, that Mr. Spencer has been a little too 
severe. 

Mr. Spencer complains that, instead of defending the Kantian 
doctrine against his attack, the “ Neo-Kantists ” have made a 
counter attack, their aim being to avoid an issue which they could 
not meet (Mind, No. 59, p. 306). I should be inclined to give a 
somewhat different explanation. Two good reasons may he 
suggested for not dealing with Mr. Spencer’s “ six objections ” 
and “four impossibilities of thought”. In the first place, the 
“ Neo-Kantists ” do not hold space to be a form of perception as 
distinguished from thought, nor do they accept Kant’s doctrine of 
the subjectivity of space. Under these circumstances Mr. 
Spencer’s heavy battery did not affect them so much as might 
have been expected. But, secondly and mainly, the answer to 
Mr. Spencer’s “six objections” and “four impossibilities of 
thought ” could only have consisted in showing that in important 
points—one or two of which will be indicated in the sequel— 
Mr. Spencer has misconceived the argument of Kant. I venture 
to suggest these reasons for the neglect by the “ Neo-Kantists ” 
of Mr. Spencer’s “six objections” and “four impossibilities of 
thought ”. These at least were my reasons, whatever may have 
been the motives of my fellow-culprits. Mr. Spencer will, I hope, 
allow them to have weight, and to be on the whole more creditable 
to human nature than the one he has suggested. 

My next offence is one, the responsibility for which, un- 
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fortunately for me, I must bear alone. It seems that, in my 
Kant and his English Critics, p. 262,1 “ deliberately ignored ” the 
chapters in Mr. Spencer’s Psychology in which his view of space 
was “justified” in 42 pages, “preferring’’ to base my criticism 
“ on a brief summary” of 3 pages (Mind, No. 59, p. 306). Now, 
here again I must put in a plea for myself. I can assure 
Mr. Spencer that my motive for “ ignoring ” his “justification” 
was not what he supposed it to have been. What was to be ex¬ 
plained was the consciousness of co-existence or the mutual 
externality of every part of the extended world, and Mr. Spencer’s 
“ summary ” showed that he believed it to be derivable from 
discontinuous individual feelings as simultaneous and successive. 
I endeavoured to show that such a derivation is from the nature 
of the case impossible : (1) because individual feelings cannot 
account for any knowledge whatever, and, (2) because even if the 
consciousness of feelings as simultaneous and successive could be 
derived from individual feelings, we should be as far as ever from 
accounting for the consciousness of co-existence. It was therefore 
unnecessary to follow Mr. Spencer in his elaborate attempt, 
extending over 42 pages, to “ build up a stable universe out of 
evanescent sensations,” as I ventured to put it. But as Mr. 
Spencer has misunderstood my reticence, and has taken the pains 
to restate his view “ in a briefer and partly different way,” 
courtesy seems to demand that I should explain why I am not 
convinced even by this new effort to enlighten my ignorance. 

The fundamental position of Transcendentalism—or Idealism, 
as I should prefer to call it—is, that the universe is intelligible, 
and that man in virtue of his intelligence is capable of grasping 
it in its essential nature. It therefore rejects as unmeaning the 
doctrine of Mr. Spencer that we know reality to be unknowable. 
Idealism further maintains that nothing exists for knowledge 
apart from thought, i.e., apart from the activity by which the 
subject discriminates the various elements implied in reality, and 
combines them in the unity of one world. The ultimate principle 
of unity it finds in self-conscious intelligence, by reference to 
which it interprets all the other phases or elements of reality. 
It does not deny the value of the results obtained by bringing 
existence under such categories or forms of unity as space, time, 
matter, motion and energy, but it affirms that, unless these 
results are reinterpreted from the higher point of view of intelli¬ 
gence, we have a philosophy that breaks down in self-contradic¬ 
tion. Idealism also refuses to admit that existence can be 
explained by showing that in the order of time the inorganic 
precedes the organic, as sensation precedes thought. What 
precedes is, speaking generally, an imperfect and inadequate 
phase of what follows. The lower animals do not reflect the 
world better than man, but worse. That man is descended from 
some lower form of being, Idealism does not dispute, nor does it 
deny that the human race, like the individuals who now come 
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into existence, passes from one phase of existence to another. 
The idealist has no difficulty in admitting that man is at first a 
purely sensitive being. But, granting sensation to precede that 
first consciousness of what sensation means which may be called 
perception, as perception is followed by reflection, he maintains 
that in perception the true nature of existence is exhibited more 
perfectly than in sensation, in reflection more perfectly than 
perception. An idealism of this type does not hold the “hypo¬ 
thesis of pre-determined forms of thought”; what it maintains 
is, that in the development of man there emerges out of sensation 
a consciousness of the meaning of sensation, and that in this 
consciousness, and in this consciousness alone, reality is 
recognised to imply in all its aspects and changes certain fixed 
forms of relation or unity. Of these forms the simplest is that 
of space or the mutual externality of perceptible objects. In 
perception the consciousness of space has not yet assumed the 
reflective form which it has for the mathematician, and for every 
one who makes it a direct object of attention, but it is implied in 
the perception of objects as outside of one another. Because 
it is a form of relation, space is a possible object only for a think¬ 
ing, as distinguished from a sensitive, subject. Hence any 
attempt to derive space from sensation alone is an attempt to 
identify what by definition is individual and fleeting with what is 
universal and permanent; it is, in fact, an attempt to deny that 
there has been any evolution. For evolution is not simply the 
transition from one phase of existence to another, but a develop¬ 
ment from lower to higher. This distinction between succession 
and evolution Mr. Spencer seems to me to overlook. He thinks 
that our consciousness of space has been “ composed out of units 
of thought which were different and discontinuous ”; in other 
words, that because perception has been preceded by sensation 
and has emerged from it, perception is in its essence identical 
with sensation. Now, surely one may admit that man has passed 
through a stage in which intelligent experience as yet was not, 
without admitting that intelligent experience may be explained 
without intelligence. 

Idealism has no quarrel with those who point out that the 
individual man is sensitive before he is conscious, or even that by 
the previous development of the race he is now capable of rising 
from the sensitive to the conscious stage more rapidly than his 
less fortunate remote ancestor ; but it denies that the slowness or 
rapidity of the development affects the distinction between con¬ 
sciousness and sensation as higher and lower. Perhaps an 
illustration may make the matter plain. Mr. Spencer contends 
(p. 322), that his own derivation of space combines the relative 
truth of the “Experience-hypothesis in its original form,” with 
the relative truth of the “ Kantian hypothesis ” ; in other words, 
that his theory has been evolved out of the less perfect theories 
of his predecessors. Would he therefore say that it is neither 
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new nor true? Would he not rather say that it has brought into 
clear consciousness what was previously held in a confused and 
inadequate way? Similarly, idealism maintains that the nature 
of space is not affected by the time when the individual comes to 
the consciousness of it. Space is what it is, whether we suppose 
it to be present to the individual at the moment of his birth or 
not till the moment of his death, just as even a death-bed conver¬ 
sion to Mr. Spencer’s theory of space would in his view be a real 
progress from the false to the true, or at least from the inadequate 
to the adequate. 

Mr. Spencer asks (p. 308) if I “ think that at the moment the 
newly-born infant first closes its lips round the nipple, it knows 
its sensations in connexion with their respective universals ”. I 
certainly do not, nor do I think the “ newly-born infant ” has any 
“ intelligent experience ”. In asking such a question, Mr. Spencer 
shows that he misapprehends the idealistic view of space in two 
ways. In the first place, idealism does not hold that knowledge 
implies the reflective consciousness of universals as such. The 
consciousness of space, as it is dealt with by the mathematician, 
belongs neither to the stage of sensation, nor to the stage of per¬ 
ception, but to the stage of reflection, which many persons never 
reach at all. To show that a man has no reflection or abstract 
consciousness of space does not show that he has no perceptive 
consciousness of it. Perception, as we understand it, is the con¬ 
sciousness of objectivity, i.e., of fixed or permanent relations, 
but it need not involve the explicit consciousness of any one of 
these relations held before the mind as a separate object of 
attention. Even, therefore, if it were maintained that the 
“ newly-born infant ” had a perceptive consciousness of space, it 
would not follow that it “ knows its sensations in connexion with 
their respective universals ”. But, secondly, we do not hold that 
every human being at every stage in its development has even a 
perceptive consciousness of an objective world. We have no fault 
to find with Mr. Spencer’s statement that “ Knowledge slowly 
emerges ” out of what is not Knowledge, but we contend that it 
is not Knowledge until it emerges, and that it is therefore vain to 
attempt its'explanation by what is not Knowledge. Just as we 
deny that a mineral is alive and grows, and that a plant is 
sensitive, so we deny that a sensitive being is conscious. That 
consciousness has developed out of sensation we admit, but we 
maintain that it is a development and not a mere transition, and 
hence that in consciousness is to be found the key to the nature 
of reality as including sensation, not in sensation the key to con¬ 
sciousness. I do not know that I can make my meaning clear in 
any better way than by stating my objections to Mr. Spencer’s 
derivation of space as expounded in his recent article. In doing 
so I shall pass over his misleading analogies from mathematics, 
physics, and other sciences—not because I wish to gain a contro¬ 
versial advantage, but because a doctrine which is fundamentally 
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unsound cannot be established by any number of analogies how¬ 
ever ingenious and plausible they may be. 

In the course of his attempt to show how our consciousness of 
space has originated, Mr. Spencer will be found, I think, to make 
the following assumptions : (1), that the occurrence of a sensation 
is the same thing as the consciousness that a sensation has 
occurred ; (2), that the conscious subject is primarily aware only 
of his own feelings as successive or simultaneous; (3), that the 
consciousness of simultaneous feelings is identical with the con¬ 
sciousness of co-existent positions. Each of these three assump¬ 
tions seems to me to be unwarrantable, and therefore to vitiate 
the whole derivation. 

To aid us in imagining the process by which man has reached 
the consciousness of space, Mr. Spencer conducts us into a dark 
room, and bids us exclude from our consciousness all the “ space- 
suggestions implied by visual and tactual perceptions ”. What 
remains are “ those sensations of changing muscular tension 
which accompany movements of the limbs, and which, in the 
absence of space-knowledge, are still known as continuous slight 
efforts, varying according to the muscles contracted and the 
degrees of their contraction ”. There is also “ experience of the 
ability to produce and reproduce those slight serial feelings with¬ 
out check” (p. 315). Now, let us be perfectly clear as to what 
Mr. Spencer here supposes the condition of the undeveloped 
individual to be. He has no consciousness of space. This I 
understand to mean, not merely that he has never made space a 
separate object of attention, but that he is unconscious of outness 
or mutually external positions. Such a being would have no con¬ 
sciousness of “ accompanying movements of the limbs,” which 
evidently imply the consciousness of externality of parts and of 
motion. Nor would he be conscious of certain sensations as those 
of “ changing muscular tension,” for this also would involve the 
consciousness of externality and motion. We must therefore 
suppose the primitive consciousness to be simply that of vague 
feelings occurring the one after the other. To a thinking being 
contemplating the individual in question, it would be apparent 
that he was the subject of “ those sensations of changing muscular 
tension which accompany movements of the limbs,” but the sub¬ 
ject himself could not have this highly complex form of conscious¬ 
ness. I understand Mr. Spencer to admit this when he tells us 
that “ an impression of resistance. . . . may be conceived as 
occurring in a rudimentary consciousness without any idea of a 
causing object" (p. 309). Mr. Spencer assumes, however, that 
the subject in question would be conscious of certain sensations as 
serial; in other words, he would distinguish one sensation from 
another by its degree, and would be conscious of these varying 
sensations as following one another. That is to say, Mr. Spencer 
assumes that thefeelingsubject is primitively conscious of the degree 
and the succession of his sensations. I deny Mr. Spencer’s right to 
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make that assumption. If the primitive subject is conscious of 
varying sensations (or identical sensations, if Mr. Spencer prefers it) 
as serial, and of these sensations as belonging to himself, the single 
subject which has them, he is not a purely sensitive but a think¬ 
ing consciousness. If, on the other hand, the subject does not 
discriminate his sensations as varying and as serial he is not con¬ 
scious that they have degree or are serial, much less is he 
conscious of himself as the single subject which experiences all 
alike and unites them in one consciousness. Now, Mr. Spencer 
says nothing to show that he supposes himself to be dealing with 
a thinking as distinguished from a sensitive subject, and it is for 
this reason that he ostensibly derives the consciousness of space 
from “ discontinuous units,” when in reality he is surreptitiously 
introducing relations of thought. I hope it will not be supposed 
that I am denying that the subject is primarily sensitive and not 
perceptive, or that without sensations of muscular effort we 
should not have the consciousness of space : what I am denying 
is that the purely sensitive subject is aware of his sensation as 
having degree, as occurring in a series, and as belonging to his 
single identical self. A purely sensitive subject can only be the 
medium of the occurrence of individual feelings, and until he 
emerges from the sensitive stage and becomes conscious of what 
occurs within himself, he cannot be aware of having experienced 
a series of sensations varying in degree. Mr. Spencer has, there¬ 
fore, at the very threshold of his reconstruction of the process by 
which the consciousness of space is supposed to be derived, made 
the first of the assumptions mentioned above, viz., that the occur¬ 
rence of a sensation is the same thing as the consciousness of 
that occurrence, i.e., that sensation and perception are identical. 
Having done so, it is only natural for him to imagine that he has 
derived perception from sensation, i.e., that perception is identical 
with sensation. When relations of thought are already assumed, 
they do not need to be explained. 

And not only does Mr. Spencer assume that a series of feelings 
is the same thing as the consciousness on the part of the 
individual that he has been the subject of such a series, but he 
also assumes that the primary consciousness of the indivi¬ 
dual is only of his own states as successive. Now, granting 
that a sensitive subject is not only the medium of sensations but 
is conscious of being such a medium, why should it be assumed 
that he is primarily conscious of succession but not of ex¬ 
ternality ? For no other reason, I believe, than the unfounded 
assumption that there is a direct consciousness on the part of the 
subject only of his own subjective states, while the consciousness 
of all that is extended is indirect. Thus Mr. Spencer’s derivation 
of space is vitiated, not only by his failure to distinguish between 
the occurrence of sensations and the consciousness of their occur¬ 
rence, but by that absolute opposition of internal and external 
which has come down from the imperfect metaphysic of Locke. 
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Let Mr. Spencer discard the two assumptions to which I have 
drawn attention, let him exclude from his data the consciousness 
of degree and succession as well as of externality, and get rid of 
the unwarrantable opposition of internal states and external 
objects—which, even if it were true, could not exist for a purely 
sensitive subject—and I think he will find the attempt to derive 
the consciousness of space from “discontinuous units” not so 
easy as he has made it for himself. 

But I have not yet done with Mr. Spencer’s assumptions. It 
is plainly assumed by him that the primitive subject is able to 
distinguish different series of sensations and yet to identify them 
a3 regards their content, for he speaks of “ the ability to produce 
and reproduce slight serial feelings without check The primi¬ 
tive subject, then, is not only the medium of different series of 
sensations, but is conscious of having experienced such different 
series. Need it be said that such a subject is not merely sensi¬ 
tive, but, in the sense already explained, perceptive ? 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Spencer through the whole of 
his attempted derivation of space from individual feelings. At 
each step he introduces more complex relations of thought. Thus 
he exhibits his sensitive subject as becoming conscious of a 
double series of sensations, and so as becoming aware that they 
are simultaneous. That a subject which thinks its sensations 
becomes conscious of distinct series of feelings as simultaneous is 
certainly true, but it is not true that a purely sensitive subject 
would know the series either as distinct or as simultaneous. Nor 
would such a subject be aware of a series of feelings as “ rever¬ 
sible,” and therefore it would never attain to a “ general 
experience ”. 

Let us now see how Mr. Spencer effects the saltus from simul¬ 
taneity to co-existence. Taking hold of a book, the subject experi¬ 
ences two simultaneous, or rather rapidly successive, sensations 
of touch. In a previous experience two such sensations were 
“ separated by serial feelings of effort occupying an interval of 
time ”. Further, the two sensations simultaneously received may 
occur in succession with an intervening reversible series of 
sensations of touch and tension, or of tension only. The subject 
now becomes aware that what occurs in succession may also occur 
simultaneously; hence the time-element drops out, and he 
becomes conscious of co-existence. Here, then, we have the con¬ 
sciousness “ out of which the consciousness of space is to be 
built ” (pp. 316-17). 

Does Mr. Spencer seriously mean to say that the consciousness 
of sensations as simultaneous is identical with the consciousness 
of co-existent position ? Or does he rather mean that the 
dropping out of the “ time-element ” altogether is equivalent to 
the consciousness of co-existence ? If the latter, is it not obvious 
that the subject would simply be left with the consciousness of 
discrete sensations as differing in intensity and quality, without 
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being conscious of co-existence ? The absence of the “ time- 
element ” or that which answers to the “ time-element ” is not 
equivalent to the presence of the space-element or that which 
answers to the space-element. I think, however, that by the dis¬ 
appearance of the “ time-element ” Mr. Spencer means what he 
curiously calls “ two consciousnesses which co-exist,” that is, I 
presume, the .consciousness of two simultaneous feelings. But 
two simultaneous feelings are not external to each other in the 
sense in which one position is external to another. If I hear two 
sounds simultaneously, does that prove them to occupy mutually 
external positions? If so, they must be in space. Now, Mr. 
Spencer makes it a special charge against the “ Neo-Kantists ” 
that they imagine space to be a form of all perceptions, and there¬ 
fore of sounds and odours. In point of fact the “ Neo-Kantists” 
do nothing of the kind, but the charge shows that Mr. Spencer, 
when he is not attempting to derive space from individual feelings, 
is quite aware that the consciousness of simultaneous feelings can¬ 
not be identified with the consciousness of co-existent positions. 
After all his elaborate scaffolding, therefore, Mr. Spencer has not 
accounted for space at all, but has simply assumed it. I do not 
think that his failure is due to any want of ingenuity ; I believe 
it to be the inevitable result of the mistaken attempt to explain 
the perception of permanent objects apart from the activity of 
thought as interpreting the contents of the sensitive subject thus 
so gradually coming to a more and more complete consciousness 
of what existence is and means. Mr. Spencer and others have 
done good service in drawing attention to certain outward aspects 
of the evolution of mind, but no psychology can be adequate which 
does not recognise that perception is not the mere occurrence of 
transient feelings, but the first step in that recognition of the true 
nature of reality which culminates in the comprehension of the 
world as a single organic unity of which the source and explana¬ 
tion is intelligence. Mr. Spencer admits that his interpretation 
“ takes for granted the existence of objective space, or rather of 
some matrix of phenomena to which our consciousness of space 
corresponds ” (p. 323). Precisely; the world is by Mr. Spencer 
assumed to be independent of mind and to act mechanically upon 
it. To this view I have stated my objections at length in the 
tenth chapter of my book, and I need not repeat them here : I 
simply call attention to the fact that, tried by the test of its 
ability to explain intelligible reality—which is the “ criterion of 
truth ” that Mr. Spencer taunts me with refusing to give (p. 307) 
—Mr. Spencer’s interpretation of space breaks down in the self- 
contradiction that we know space to be unknowable. From this 
self-contradiction there is no escape but in the doctrine that the 
real world reveals itself in self-conscious intelligence. 
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